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WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


Mave You won’t have four young- See how many you can find. We'll bet 
p J * 

sters at the helter-skelter stage and you've been guilty of a few of these 
a snoozing husband to cope with when unsafe practices yourself at one time or 
you clean this spring, but you may have another! Anyhow, you will find the an- 
some of these hazards to cope with. swers on back page. 

















PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FACTORS 


By H. Meltzer, Ph.D. 


Lecturer, Washington University 
Director, Psychological Service Center 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Ho IS WHERE elderly people spend most 

of their time, more so than any other 
age group, more so even than children. In 
studying safety for the elderly, therefore, 
home is the important setting to consider. 


It is in the home that the aged search for 
personality expression, experience the pains 
and pleasures of life, and it is in the home, 
too, that they can experience frustrations 
and be confronted by many sources of ten- 
sion producing experiences which can be 
responsible for accidents to themselves and 
at times to others. 


A brief look at one of our case studies 
of living situations in which tensions in- 
creased accident susceptibility will make 
our consideration of the problem more 
concrete, 

A 72 year old mother lives with her 
widowed daughter, who works and has a 12 
year old boy at home. The mother tries 
to raise and train the boy her way. She 
works on it, and all she gets for it, as she 
perceives it, is irritability, resentment, and 
disobedience from the child, and, from the 
daughter, justification for the child’s be- 
havior. Rage, righteous indignation, a sense 
of injustice, depreciation of the ego, a 
sense of futility of efforts, these and re- 
lated behavior manifestations are expressed 
in this home. Accident susceptibility? Yes, 
two falls in three months. 

Shennanigans of the ego—a wide variety 
of them differently displayed in different 
home settings can and do contribute to 
accident hazards. The “ego shennanigans” 
of the aged are deserving of study as such 





This is an abstract of a speech delivered 
before the Second International Gerontolog- 
ical Congress in St. Louis, Missouri, Sep- 
tember 13, 1951. 
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Special environmental planning for the aged is a 
factor in accident prevention. Here a handy bed 
light dispenses with getting out of bed in the dark. 


and can be better understood if interpreted 
in the light of facts from the National Safety 
Council as well as facts about psychological 
growth and aging. 

Accidents at home are the most numerous 
for the aged group. Falls are the principal 
cause of accidental death in the older 
age group. 

If we are to prevent accidents in the 
home for the aged, we definitely have to 
consider the problem of reducing falls. In- 
volved here is not only motivation, which 
we are emphasizing in this paper, but the 
need for preventive measures of a situa- 
tional nature. In the home this means such 
things as keeping the house in good repair, 
lighting up dark places, not placing small 
rugs on polished floors, not putting too 
much wax on linoleum. 

From experimental work in psychology 
three generalizations emerge: 

@ There is a slow, constant decline in 
those abilities which depend directly on the 
anatomy and physiology of the organism. a 

@ There are wide individual differences 
in deterioration as well as growth. An old 
man of superior ability can and often does 
excel over a young man of average ability. 

@ The more behavior involves experi- 
ence and considered judgment, the more 
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resistant it is to impairment. Mental power 
declines more slowly than mental speed. 


Also well to remember in understanding 
the elderly is the difference emphasized by 
many clinicians; namely, the difference be- 
tween facts of failure and feelings about 
these facts. Many a person who is relatively 
incompetent has a fair sense of adequacy 
about his competency. Many people who 
are superior in competency have a feeling 
of incompetency about themselves. 


Physical Factors 


Abilities which depend directly on anat- 
omy and physiology of the organism are 
easily observable in psychology of the deaf 
or blind. Deafness robs a person of a whole 
set of cues no longer available for com- 
munication. In crossing a street, for exam- 
ple, he must really stop and look where 
formerly he could trust the auditory cues 
to a large extent. Deprivation of these cues 
can give rise to additional feelings of inse- 
curity and anxiety. A deaf man must learn 
to attend things in a different way to main- 
tain his security. And deafness can help to 
cause accidents. 


* Compensations 


In considering the ego management prob- 
lems of the aged it is well to differentiate 
between ego weaknesses, ego strengths, and 
styles of ego disturbances. It is well to 
differentiate compensations from over-com- 
pensations; compensations which improve 
the yield of realistic consequence from over- 
compensations which blind one and help 
the process of self-deception evermore on 
the road towards distorted thinking as well 
as sickly consequences including possible 
accidents. 


Some specific studies which suggest them- 
selves in exploring the problem are: 


@ Class differences in ego management 
and accident susceptibility. 


@ The relation of economic or emotional 
security to accident susceptibility. 


@ Memory dynamics in the aged. 


@ Relationship of autocratic or permis- 
sive atmosphere to accident susceptibility. 


@ Style of attachment and maturity in 
relation to accident susceptibility. 


Much knowledge is still lacking, but sug- 
gestions for ego management in the light 
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of understanding the aged related to such 
factors as accident susceptibility may be 
summarized as follows: 


@ Apply the aids offered by the National 
Safety Council for eliminating accident haz- 
ards in the home that are relevant for deal- 
ing with the aged. 


@ Organize and use to advantage group 
psychological security. A recreation group 
or club can have such a meaning, be an ego 
support, and give life a sense of increased 
worthwhileness. 


@ Provisions should be made for reduc- 
ing panic situations or crises in the lives 
of the aged in relationship to their capacity 
to “take it.” 


@ Obviously a permissive and democratic 
atmosphere is generally a more promising 
one as against the autocratic. 


@ Differentiate individuals as distinct 
human beings with their own uniqueness 
rather than provide for all the same kind 
of ego support. 


@ In advising problems of retirement, 
some of the findings of recent studies should 
be kept in mind. In a recent study it was 
found that the skilled and unskilled workers 
approaching retirement did so with a spirit 
of adventure if not enthusiasm. The ad- 
justments seem easier to them than in the 
case of the higher socio-economic levels. 
Here the problem is that those who never 
have had their share of leisure looked for- 
ward to having some provided they had the 
resources to enjoy it with. In the case of 
the upper classes the economic security 
often does not serve to give enough emo- 
tional security and the resources of the in- 
dividual as well as the circumstances in 
which he will live have to be considered 
in detail. 


Individual Responsibility 


Each individual is in a sense responsible 
for his own “shennanigans” in the way he 
perceives himself and his style of ego man- 
agement and can develop for himself a style 
of living that represents a confronting of 
reality in terms of a fuller knowledge of 
facts about himself and the world he lives 
in that makes possible for him a replace- 
ment of the shennanigans by insight and 
understanding. The road to reduction of 
accident susceptibility in the aged is through 
management in the light of understanding. 
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USED TO BE that crocuses and tulips 


T 
I meant whirlwinds—whirlwinds of activ- 
ity, little whirlwinds of dust flying, big 
whirlwinds of spring cleaning. .. . 

Nowadays, we don’t do things quite that 
way. We have all sorts of equipment to 
help us sweep the corners out, and—if we’re 
smart—we plan our activity for a steady, 
manageable routine of cleaning indoors and 
out. And, we plan to clean the hazards out 
while we’re at it. 

You might as well start with the attic 
where you'll probably spend more time 
than you had planned delving into old 
mementoes before you decide to junk the 
stuff that is a fire hazard—stuff that would 
go up like a Christmas tree if a spark 
should ignite it. 

While you’re up there, you can make a 
note of any electrical repairs that might be 
necessary, too. 


Toss Them Out 


Next, to the bathroom to weed old medi- 
cines ruthlessly. Most of them shouldn’t 
be taken anyway if they’re more than six 
months old. Pour the contents down the 
drain and place the emptied bottles in a 
special carton to be taken out to the trash 
man the next time he comes around. Don’t 
leave bottles with poison in them in your 
trash where children can get at them. Place 
the medicines you absolutely need in a 
locked cabinet or somewhere where children 
can’t get them. 

The same goes for cleansers and insecti- 
cides in the kitchen, basement, and garage. 
Don’t keep them if you aren’t using them. 
If you are, see that they are kept at all 


While you're clearing out, re- 
member not to carry a load too 
awkward to see over. Use a 
handrail, too. Artist Cal Dunn 
shows what can happen! 





times where children won’t sample them. 

Get rid of all oily rags or place them in 
an air-tight metal container to avoid spon- 
taneous combustion. 


Now—the basement. Check it over for 
rubbish to be thrown out, paints, paint re- 
movers, and so forth to be stored in the 
garage or outside the house, if possible. 
These, too, should be beyond children’s 
reach. Clear out paint for which you haven't 
any real use. 

And, when you're carrying things up and 
down stairs, don’t take a load so big you 
can’t see over it. For small items use a 
market basket you can hold in one hand 
so you can hold onto the stair rail with the 
other. 


Tumble Traps 


Spring’s the time for a whirlwind of gar- 
den activity, too. Before you get involved 
with regular garden chores, clear out tumble 
traps such as fallen branches, nail studded 
boards, bits of broken glass, and so forth. 
If you have a garden pool and live in a 
neighborhood where there are young chil- 
dren, or have youngsters of your own, drain 
the pool, for the time being. Board it over 
if there’s a chance someone might accident- 
ally tumble into it. 

Go over any play equipment for your 
children and smooth down rough wooden 
boards to prevent splinters. Get a sling 
seat—instead of a board one—for the swing. 
There’s less danger of a child’s being se- 
riously hurt should he get in the way of 
the swing when it’s moving. 

Use a sound ladder, placed firmly at the 
right angle—so the foot is about a fourth 
the length of the ladder away from the 
wall—to change storm windows and put up 
screens. Be sure the screens are fastened 


tightly to prevent a child’s pushing it out 
and falling out the window. 
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SPRING 
CLEANUP 


A‘ Suggested Program 
for April 


OR YOUR SPRING program you may wish 

to contact the garden clubs and the local 
homemaker’s clubs. Perhaps you will wish 
to concentrate only on indoor cleanup, or 
only on garden cleanup. However you do 
it, contact both your local safety council 
and the fire department or fire prevention 
bureau. The latter may be planning a cam- 
paign based on the National Fire Protection 
Association’s cleanup campaign and may 
welcome your cooperation. 

Your garden clubs can concentrate on 
developing a list of poisonous insecticides 
and other materials used in their activities. 
They can work up a plan for storing these 
items conveniently and safely. Perhaps some 
members already have a well-planned gar- 
den center in their home or garage. 

Publicize also the necessity of cleaning 
out hazards in the yard, and include warn- 
ings about leaving rakes and other tools 
around. Articles on this subject can include 
directions for lifting correctly and a word 
of warning about becoming over-fatigued 
in one’s zeal to get gardening chores done. 

Homemaking clubs can concentrate on 
studying house cleaning methods and time 
schedules. Fatigue is a factor in accidents. 
A schedule which allows so much for a 
day and labor saving devices will help to 
obviate this trouble. 
study new 
appliances, 
the house- 
may have 
for doing 


Homemakers clubs can also 
products, cleansers as well as 
which have a safety angle for 
keeper. Some club members 
developed simplified methods 
regular chores, too. 

Gather the results of these studies to- 
gether and report them back to your com- 
munity home safety committee to be used 
as a basis for speeches, radio, television, 
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YOU HEARD ME! 
| SAID, GET A LADDER 
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If hubby is to help in the spring rearranging, 

don't let him get caught in this situation! Get 

him to use a sturdy step stool instead. From NSC 
poster No. 8554. 


and other types of publicity during this 
month. A word of warning, however, steer 
clear of naming brands or of giving the 
impression that your recommendations have 
the backing of official approval. 

The National Safety Council has _pub- 
lished a mimeographed article, House 
Cleaning—By Plan. Single copies of this 
are free on request. It can be remimeo- 
graphed for local distribution if you wish. 

Contact your local health department to 
see if they have any case histories on file 
to use as background material in connection 
with this program. They can be of help, 
too, in developing information on poisons 
in the home. 

Contact your local radio station to see 
if safety tips could be worked into a 
homemaker’s hour and into a program on 
home gardening. 

Both indoor and outdoor cleanup projects 
lend themselves to picture stories because 
they involve action. Plan a story around 
some phase of the various cleanup activities 
and call your local newspaper to see if it 
would be acceptable to them. Such phases 
as cleaning out rubbish, putting away poi- 
sons, various tripping hazards can be posed 
realistically for a good set of pictures. 











IN THE NEWS 








FLAMMABLE FABRICS 


The Fire Prevention Bureau in Chicago 
recently tested some material which a Chi- 
cago manufacturer was using to make 
sweaters and found it to be highly com- 
bustible. The material is known as brushed 
rayon. 


The manufacturer was ordered to remove 


all of this material (which he had pur- 
chased from another manufacturer) from 
the plant immediately. The manufacturer 


had been selling the sweaters to itinerant 
peddlers, and the sweaters have turned up 
in various sections of the country. Accord- 
ing to one spokesman there is a possibility 
that children’s playsuits, too, have been 
made out of a brushed rayon material. 


Dr. F. Bonnet, American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, spoke on the subject of flammable 
fabrics during the 1946 National Safety 
Congress. He said that any cellulosic ma- 
terial with a napped, brushed, or pile sur- 
face will burn readily and should not be 
used for garment purposes unless and until 
they can be made practically and perma- 
nently non-flammable. 


“When cotton or the regenerated cellu- 
losic type of rayon,” he said in this speech, 
“or other cellulosic fibers are in a finely 
divided state as on the surface of a napped, 
brushed, or pile fabric, the speed of com- 
bustion may be very rapid, particularly if 
the fibers are dry. Used in garments, such 
fabrics, when accidentally ignited, burn so 
rapidly that the wearer often cannot ex- 
tinguish the flame nor divest himself of the 
burning garment before serious injury has 
been done.” 


He also pointed out that flammability 
may be “due to the use of a flammable 
finish like pyroxylin to glaze the surface of 
an otherwise nonflammable cotton or rayon 
fabric to make it more easily cleanable.” 
He explained that the term “nonflammable” 
was not intended to convey the idea of 
“fireproof.” 


“A nonflammable fabric may char,” he 
said, “and be rendered useless under heat 
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or the application of a flame, but of itself 
it should not, under ordinary conditions, 
readily support combustion when it comes 
in contact with the flame of a _ burning 
match or the glow of a cigarette.” 


Materials such as gauze and net, used in 
costumes and sometimes in veiling, because 
of the way in which they are constructed 
burn quite readily and when treated with 
pyroxylin as a stiffening agent are still more 
flammable. 


Although a precautionary word is in order 
concerning the purchase of sweaters made 
of brushed rayon, it is important to make 
certain that any garment purchased is made 
of a relatively nonflammable material. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 


From various sources, illness and deaths 
from the use of carbon tetrachloride in the 
home have been reported. The fumes of 
carbon tetrachloride are toxic and have 
caused illness resulting in death when the 
fumes have been breathed in sufficient con- 
centration for only a few minutes. 


In one instance reported to the National 
Safety Council, the housewife used about 
12 ounces of a cleaner containing carbon 
tetrachloride to clean a small hall rug. She 
became ill and was hospitalized for about 
30 days. She was so ill at the first that 
hope for her recovery was nearly given up. 
She had to refrain from activity for about 
five months after getting out of the hos- 
pital. Doctors reported that she had sus- 
tained kidney and liver damage. 


This substance is not only used as a 
household dry cleaner in place of flammable 
cleaners, but it is also sometimes used in 
hobbies such as stamp collecting to reveal 
watermarks, reports state. 


It is imperative that there should be ade- 
quate ventilation at any time that it is used. 
Windows should be opened wide. Choose 
a day that isn’t excessively humid. Do not 
use it continuously for long periods of time. 
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INSURING SAFETY 


| nia FOR NEW sources for materials on 
home safety? Want something that can be 
had for free? Try the insurance companies. 
Several of them have produced excellent book- 
lets on the subject as their contribution to the 
safety movement. 


The following publications have come to our 
Write direct to the addresses given 


below for further information. 


@ Public Education Department, Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company, 151 Farm- 
ington Avenue, Hartford, Conn., or your 
local Aetna dealer: 

Home, the Most Dangerous Place in Amer- 
ica, 24 page, pocket size booklet which de- 
scribes major hazards room by room. 

Friend or Foe?, 28 page, pocket size book- 
let on fire prevention in the home. 

Doorway to Death?, a folder containing 
a checklist by rooms, pocket size when it 


is folded. 

Keep Them Safe, 32 page booklet on 
child safety with a minimum of copy and 
lively illustrations. 

The above are available in reasonable 
quantities free of charge. 

@ Office of the Vice President and Pub- 
lic Relations Director, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. : 

They have a few issues of Vol. X, No. 2, 
Watch, a magazine, this issue of which was 
devoted entirely to home safety. They have 
recently published a very informative issue 
on home safety, Vol. XI, No. 1. 

Baby Sitters’ Pledge, 6 by 8 inch card, 
which has proven very popular. They state 
they are glad to distribute it to various 
clubs and civic groups. 

@ Accident Prevention Division, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
60 John St., New York 7, N. Y.: Hazards 
in Our Home Sweet Home (1946), a com- 
pact, 12 page booklet covering the major 
causes of and means for preventing home 
accidents. 
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@ Employers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Wisconsin, Wausau, Wisconsin: 
Cycling Safety Rules, a blotter, and Be a 
Better Biker!, an 11 by 17 inch poster, 
both giving cycling rules for safety. Both 
are free in small quantities. 

@ John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass.: Safe at Home 
(1945), 16 page booklet, takes up the major 
causes of home accidents and utilizes clever 
stick drawings to liven the story. 


@ Safety Bureau, Health and Welfare Di- 
vision, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, One Madison Avenue, New York 10, 
New York: 

Safety Begins at Home, (1950) 8 page 
booklet deals with salient points on home 
safety for the family. 

Help Your Child to Safety (1950), 12 
page booklet, deals with child-home and 
child-public safety. 

These publications are available without 
charge to local organizations conducting 
home and child safety activities. 

@ Advertising Department, Royal-Liver- 
pool Insurance Group, 150 William Street, 
New York 38, N. Y.: And All Through the 
House, (1950), 20 page, very attractive, 
checklist style booklet with clever illustra- 
tions. Available at no charge and in what- 
ever quantity desired. 

We would welcome information concern- 
ing any other publications by insurance 
companies which are available for local 
home safety programs free of charge on 
the subject of home or child safety. 





TO KEEP CORDS TIDY 


> lil 


To keep lamp and appliance cords off the 
floor in situations where cords are longer 
than necessary, a manufacturer has devel- 
oped the above device. The cord can be 
wound around the device illustrated, and 
thus shortened to the desired length. 


Safety Conference 


There will be two sessions on home safety 
at the Greater New York Safety Conference, 
April 3, Hotel New Yorker. Subjects will 
be child safety, safe care and maintenance 
of multiple dwellings, the home away from 
home or vacation dwelling and safety, fire 
fighting, the latest developments in the 
safe use of manufactured, natural and 
bottled gas, and a home safety quiz forum. 


FILMS 


FIRE PREVENTION IN THE HOME. 16 
mm., sound motion picture. Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, TL, 14 
minutes. 

4 school class is asked to inspect their 
homes and report back. Several points are 
made about major causes of fire. Suitable 
for student audiences. 

SAFETY IN THE HOME. 2nd edition. 16 
mm., sound motion picture. Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, IIL, 14 
minutes. 

When mother has an accident and is 
taken to the doctor for care, the children 


inspect the home for hazards. Each member 
of the family then decides to correct certain 
hazards. Suitable for student audiences. 


Answers — What's Wrong ? 


1. Baby climbing on high, steep traiem DD 

2. Winding staircase instead of straight 
run with landing. 

3. Ball left on step. 

4. Carpet not tacked down flat. 

5. Floor that is slippery from wax. 

6. Carpet sweeper and roller skate in the 
way, tripping hazards. 

7. Corner of large rug curled up, tripping 
hazard. 

8. Drawer of desk left open, stumbling 
and striking hazard. 

9. Letter opener left on desk in reach of 
child. 

10. Telephone cord on 
hazard. 

1l. Toaster cord dangling off of cabinet. 

12. China cabinet door open, striking 
hazard. 

13. Flower vase on china cabinet can be 
pulled off if drapery is yanked. 

14. Woman standing on an unsteady chair 
to clean blinds. & 

15. Top-heavy flower vase on wall cab- 
inet can be tipped over. 

16. Child leaning too far back in chair. 

17. Defective and overloaded electrical 
sockets and frayed wires. 

18. Loose window screen. 

19. Seatter rug not anchored and crum- 
pled up, slipping and tripping hazards. 

20. Table cloth with knife, fork, and 
dishes can be pulled off by child. 

21. Scissors and needles in sewing basket 
for a child to get at. 

22. Man asleep with burning cigarette in 
his hand. 

23. Cigarette burning in ash tray, and 
loose matches and cigarettes on the table for 
children to get at. 


floor, tripping 
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